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A n artificial separation between language-focus and literature 
courses remains in place in many foreign language depart- 
ments at universities across the country where literature is the 
domain of upper-level classes and overt language instruction is the 
domain of lower-level and advanced grammar and composition 
courses. Using the instruction of foreign language literature as the 
focal point, this article discusses ways that the instruction of literature 
might be altered in undergraduate language and literature courses 
alike. A broad spectrum of possibilities will be considered that may in- 
spire different attitudes about the use of literature in foreign language 
classes at all levels. The hope is that the use of literature will not only 
provide contexts for meaningful classroom dialogues in beginning, in- 
termediate, and advanced foreign language classrooms but will also 
foster communication and collaboration among diverse faculty, whose 
goals for their students are essentially the same: that they will learn to 
speak and write articulately, to appreciate the cultures that speak the 
languages that we teach, to function in the culture, to value the litera- 
ture and the broader culture, etc. 

The following issues that center on the instruction of literature 
will be addressed: (1) the use of literature in lower-level and language- 
focus classes; (2) the value of incorporating second language acquisi- 
tion (SLA) research findings and language program techniques into 
literature classes; (3) models for incorporating linguistic analysis of 
literature into classes at various levels of instruction; and (4) the value 
of interdisciplinary collaborative research. 



Using Literature in 
Lower-Level Foreign Language Gasses 

It is by now widely accepted that presenting and practicing gram- 
matical structures and vocabulary within meaningful contexts in 
beginning- and intermediate-level foreign language (FL) 1 classes is 
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important for language acquisition. Research has demonstrated that 
authentic reading materials, 2 in addition to their well recognized 
value as input, can serve as one type of meaningful context in which 
to practice and present structures and vocabulary. However, for the be- 
ginning level, and in some programs and textbooks even for the inter- 
mediate level, authentic texts tend to be journalistic readings and 
short realia items (advertisements, television guides, and the like), 
usually not literature. 3 This avoidance of literature is due, in part, to 
the fact that many feel that literature is best left for the higher levels 
of instruction. Lee (1986), for example, opposes the use of literature to 
develop reading skills for beginning learners and also questions its use 
in intermediate-level classes (p. 162). For those who prefer delaying its 
use, usually the belief is that the students are not linguistically so- 
phisticated enough to handle literature until the advanced level, or 
perhaps the intermediate level. As Schofer (1990) points out, "al- 
though we pay lip service to literature as 'authentic,' we tend all too 
often to 'save' it for the more difficult levels and to treat it differently" 
(p. 327). Of late, however, some teachers and scholars have recognized 
the value of introducing literature at the lower levels of instruction, 
while acknowledging the challenges that using literature entails (Bar- 
nett 1991; Cheung 1995; Fountain 1996; Frantzen 1998; Knutson 1997; 
Lalande 1988; Rice 1991; Schofer 1990; Shanahan 1997). Rice (1991), 
for one, argues "that students can and should work with narratives 
and other literary forms from the earliest levels on" and "that students 
can work with these texts as literature, not just as examples of lan- 
guage usage" (p. 13). 

Shook (1996) also sees benefits in using literature at the beginning 
level and provides a plan of attack for dealing with what have been 
seen as its problems: 

While there exist real problems in the introduction of literary works to 
the beginning FL learner-reader, there also exist real benefits to the 
beginning reader from such an introduction. Language teachers who 
inform themselves regarding such problems and benefits will be better 
equipped to promote to their beginning FL learner-readers not only 
literary reading but also reading in general (p. 204). 

Significantly, he stresses that the key determiner of students' success 
is what the teacher asks the learners to do with, the text. He provides 
specific suggestions for what an instructor might do to make use of 
the literature selection, including taking advantage of unfamiliar vo- 
cabulary by using it to practice valuable reading skills. He also pro- 
vides suggestions for dealing with syntax and culture. According to 
Shook, "The potential difficulties of reading FL literature . . . can 
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become opportunities for learning and expansion not only for language 
but also for development of the learners' C2 [second culture] frame- 
work" (p. 206). 

Shanahan (1997) finds additional benefits to the early introduction 
of literature. He argues that literature has "an important impact on de- 
veloping communicative competence in the language learners" (p. 166) 
and that one of the values of literature is its emotional or affective 
impact on the reader. He contends that "we need to know much more 
about how to invoke the affective domain as an inducement to learn- 
ing, especially with respect to the ways in which the affective loading 
inherent in language can be turned to the learners' advantage" (p. 168). 

Clearly, all who promote the use of literature in beginning- and in- 
termediate-level classes promote its judicious use, taking into account 
what the students can reasonably do, at the same time considering the 
level of difficulty of the texts. But a cautionary note about difficulty 
level is in order. Second language (L2) reading research findings indi- 
cate that the assumed difficulty of L2 reading material is often faulty 
(Allen, Edward, Bernhardt, Berry, and Demel 1988 [for secondary 
learners]; Lee and Musumeci 1988 [for college-level learners]). Al- 
though both Allen et al. and Lee and Musumeci investigated nonliter- 
ary texts, it is reasonable to assume that their findings would also be 
applicable to literature, an assumption supported by the findings of 
Fecteau (1999) who warns about making assumptions as to difficulty 
levels of literary texts. In her study involving students in an introduc- 
tion to French literature class, she found: 

Even very similar texts by the same author make different demands on 
readers' knowledge and skills not only in the L2, but also in the LI. De- 
spite controlling for as many text-based factors as possible, the com- 
plex interaction of text- and reader-based factors (including 
conceptual and linguistic knowledge) renders predictions of text ac- 
cessibility and comprehension difficult (p. 485). 

One factor that helps explain the difficulty of literature selections 
is that authors of works of literature do not write for an audience of 
L2 learners, but rather for compatriots, the majority of whom can be 
assumed to share most of the cultural and historical knowledge nec- 
essary to comprehend their work. Consequently, one of the main rea- 
sons that students of- all levels find literature difficult is because they 
do not have the cultural and historical knowledge to be able to under- 
stand the text. Martin's (1993) questionnaire and interview results 
showed that students themselves recognize their own gaps in cultural 
knowledge and how these gaps make it difficult to understand literary 
texts. The intermediate-level French students in her study reported 
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that they lacked "the cultural background to enable them to relate to 
a foreign literature" (p. 205). 

Instructors can help students overcome their linguistic and cul- 
tural shortcomings and thereby help them to understand the texts 
better. Shook (1997) provides suggestions for the types of exercises in- 
structors might use for this purpose. He recommends the use of very 
specific tasks that beginning language learners can perform using var- 
ious reading strategies (prereading, reading, and postreading) to help 
them fill in their linguistic and cultural gaps in understanding. He 
stresses the role of the instructor in presenting and practicing these 
techniques with their students: 

Since beginning foreign language readers do not share the necessary 
language and cultural background with the author to fully compre- 
hend the text’s linguistic and cultural information, instructors need to 
guide their students strategically in order to overcome this lack of 
shared background, assumed in literary texts, building from that 
which is known to that which is unknown (p. 238). 

Kern (1995) also does not see as insurmountable the lacunae that FL 
students have when approaching a text written for native speakers, as 
his following observation indicates: 

Of course foreign language students often do not possess the relevant 
social and cultural background knowledge that would allow them to 
interpret a text in the same way as a native speaker might. But that 
does not invalidate their reading — it simply justifies the practice of 
comparing readings among classmates (and perhaps foreign peers) to 
become aware of the ways that culture, personal experience, and 
knowledge can influence textual interpretation (p. 72). 

Widdowson (1988) even points out that there can be value in having 
students read a text without directly addressing the cultural associa- 
tions contained therein: 

A language will obviously be exploited to meet the varying needs of 
those who use it and as it is it will acquire cultural associations. in the 
minds of the users. But foreign language learners are remote from 
such associations, . . . and so they can take advantage of this detach- 
ment to relate the foreign language to their own familiar reality. You 
do not have to take the language and the culture together as a pack- 
age deal (p. 18). 

For presenting literature at the intermediate level, Davis (1989) 
presents a model for instructors to help them prepare materials for 
their students. In his model, questions are written for each segment of 
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the text that require the students to interact with the text; at the same 
time the questions guide them into an understanding of narrative 
structure as well as linguistic features. He recommends that classroom 
activities similar to those presented in his model be used at regular in- 
tervals when introducing literature to intermediate students. The goal 
of this regular practice is to get students to apply the self-questioning 
technique eventually on their own and, in the process, become better 

The introduction of FL literature need not be postponed until the 
advanced level. Using some care in selecting texts and in preparing 
materials to help students access the texts, both linguistically and cul- 
turally, teachers can expose their students to poems, short stories, 
plays and novels that will enhance their language learning experience 
As Noricks (1986) argues, "studying literature at the intermediate level 
need not be a frustrating endeavor. In fact, it can be effectively utilized 
to increase students’ control of oral and written Spanish and serve as 
an excellent point of departure for producing confident and compe- 
tent language students” (p. 710). Noricks’ argument applies to the be- 
ginning level as well, and, of course, to any foreign language. 

Using Literature in 

Advanced Grammar and Composition Classes 

Just as beginning- and intermediate-level FL classes can be enhanced 
by the introduction of literature, advanced grammar and composition 
classes can also be enriched by using short stories, poetry, and other 
forms of literature because they provide interesting topics for class 
discussion and writing assignments. They thereby give additional op- 
portunities to practice speaking and writing in the target language, 
and to incorporate the structures and vocabulary being studied. They 
also are valuable because they provide meaningful contexts in which 
to examine grammatical structures for the important meaning they 
convey. This section will discuss several possibilities for using works 

of literature in advanced grammar classes. 

Lunn (1985) provides one example of how literature can be used 
in advanced grammar classes for the purpose of leading students to an 
understanding of more sophisticated and subtle uses of the anguage^ 
Lunn uses a "focus model” (citing Hopper and Thompson 1980, and 
Silva-Corvalan 1983) to classify differences in usage of the preterite 
and imperfect in Spanish. Lunn explains the choice of aspect as a lin- 
guistic reflex of the cognitive ability to confer or withhold focus; 
preterite usage clusters around focus and imperfect usage around 
nonfocus” (p. 50). After explaining the focus model and discussing the 
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conventional uses of preterite/imperfect in terms of this model, she 
discusses the way novelists may use the preterite and imperfect tor un- 
conventional uses and demonstrates this by using scenes extracte 
from several novels. One example she provides is a discussion of Juan 
Rulfo’s use of the imperfect in Pedro Paramo to show the mental con- 

fusion exhibited by the title character. . 

Another example involves the use of poetry in Spanish classes to 
discuss nuances in meaning conveyed by the placement of descriptive 
adjectives relative to the nouns they describe. (Descriptive adjectives 
that follow their nouns generally serve to distinguish one noun in the 
class from another, as in la casa blanca [the white house], as opposed 
to a house of another color. One of the uses of preposed descriptive ad- 
jectives is to indicate a characteristic generally associated with that 
noun or to indicate what the speaker considers an inherent quality of 
the noun as in la blanca nieve [the white snow].) This can be a rather 
dry discussion, so one method I have used to bring alive the point in 
advanced Spanish grammar and Spanish applied linguistics classes is 
to distribute a copy of a poem by Sor Juana Ines de la Cruz that is 
often referred to as "Hombres necios" [Foolish/Stupid Men], because 
that is how the poem begins. 4 After the students have read the poem, 
I address the issue of the type of information conveyed by adjective 
placement, asking the students to determine by the placement of the 
adjective in the phrase hombres necios whether the poem is criticizing 
all men or just a particular group of them. I find that the males in the 
class learn to appreciate the poem more after they realize that the 
postplacement suggests that the criticism is directed at men who are 
necios not that all men are necios . 5 This type of discussion helps the 
students appreciate the fact that grammar really does carry meaning. 

The discussion of the adjective placement employed in this poem 
can be expanded by considering the placement of the same adjective 
used later in the poem: "Quereis, con presuncidn necia/hallar a la que 
buscais " [You want, with foolish arrogance/to find the one you are 
looking for]. Here the adjective follows the noun. One might, there 
fore, assume that it was the poet’s desire to distinguish this type of ar- 
rogance from other types, rather than to suggest that foolishness is an 
inherent characteristic of arrogance (or of the particular arrogance 
described in this poem), which could be the interpretation had the ad- 
jective preceded the noun. Another explanation that can be considered 
is that a postposed adjective may carry more semantic weight than a 
preposed one (Bolinger 1972). 6 Still another factor must be consid- 
ered, however: that of the issue of rhyme that comes into play here. 
Because of the rhyme scheme established in the poem, this line must 
rhyme with line 71 which ends with the word Lucrecia, consequent y, 
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placing the adjective necia before the noun would not work here. All 
of these points may lead to a sophisticated discussion of the poem's 
meaning as well as to a sophisticated discussion of grammar usage be- 
cause of the inherently interesting context in which the grammatical 
element has appeared. 7 

If instructors of upper-level grammar/composition or linguistic 
courses wish to incorporate literature into their classes, they will most 
likely have to select the literature and prepare the exercises on their 
own because few grammar books used in advanced FL classes contain 
literature; those that do often do not contain language analysis exer- 
cises already prepared. Two exceptions for the advanced Spanish au- 
dience merit discussion. 

In Repase y escriba , an advanced Spanish grammar and composi- 
tion book by Dominicis and Reynolds (1994), each chapter's reading 
(about half of which are literature selections) is accompanied by an 
Analisis section that includes questions about the grammatical struc- 
tures focused on in that chapter. For example, some exercises instruct 
students to find instances of certain usage in the text; other exercises 
ask students to notice or explain the effect caused by the author's use 
of a particular structure; others ask students to explain why a certain 
structure was used in a certain context. One example of this approach 
is an exercise that appears in the chapter where preterite and imper- 
fect usage are reviewed. In the exercise, students are instructed to find 
instances in that chapters story of particular preterite and imperfect 
usage (e.g., for preterite: beginning, end, or interrupted actions; for 
imperfect: customary actions, actions in progress, etc. [p. 17]). 8 

Lunn and DeCesaris's Investigacidn de gramatica (1992) is an ad- 
vanced Spanish grammar book whose approach provides a good ex- 
ample of how linguistic and literary analysis can complement one 
another. It covers in detail ten facets of Spanish grammar. At the end 
of each chapter, the grammatical features are discussed and students 
are asked to analyze them in the context of Spanish short stories. The 
seven short stories provided in the text are "revisited" for different 
grammar topics when the stories provide examples of the structure 
worthy of discussion and examination. 9 

As these examples have shown, students in advanced grammar 
classes would benefit by the inclusion of literature as sources of au- 
thentic contexts that can be used to present, discuss, analyze, and 
practice grammatical structures. If, as is commonly the case, the texts 
used for an advanced grammar class do not contain literature, in- 
structors can use literature of their own preference and develop their 
own exercises for these purposes using the examples presented here as 
guidelines. 
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Incorporating SLA Research and 
Language Program Techniques into Literature Classes 

Many researchers, including literature scholars themselves, have of 
late criticized the traditional approach to teaching literature in foreign 
language literature classes (e.g., Bernhardt 1995; Bretz 1990; Esplugas 
and Landwehr 1996; Friedman 1992; Kauffmann 1996; Kramsch 
1985; Mittman 1999; Nance 1994; Swaffar, Arens, and Byrnes 1991). 
After reviewing research from the 1990s, Fecteau (1999) concludes, 
"there seems to be a consensus that the traditional 'transmission 
model of literature teaching does little to foster direct engagement 
with the text or to develop students' literary competence" (p. 475). Stu- 
dents themselves seem to want this engagement, as Davis, Gorell, 
Kline, and Hsieh (1992) discovered when they investigated students' 
attitudes toward the study of literature. 

One method of engaging students more directly with the text 
would be to employ techniques that give students more control over 
the material, something that has occurred at lower levels of instruc- 
tion. Much SLA research during the last two decades has underscored 
the importance of incorporating reading skills development in begin- 
ning- and intermediate-level foreign language classes. This research 
has made its way into textbooks for these levels to such a degree that 
a publisher would not attempt to market a beginning or intermediate 
FL text if reading strategies exercises did not accompany its reading 
selections. However, reading strategies exercises have been slow to 
make their way into literature anthologies directed at the advanced 
level, perhaps because of cost or because it is assumed that students 
who take introduction to literature classes are too advanced to need 
this type of assistance. 10 

These staples of the teaching of FL reading at the lower and inter- 
mediate levels should not be overlooked at the advanced level; these 
types of exercises are also important at the "advanced" level because, 
despite the label, the language competence of the majority of the stu- 
dents in these classes is not really advanced, and they need guidance 
to help them extract meaning from the literature they now read (Bern- 
hardt 1995; Bretz 1990; Bretz and Persin 1987; Fecteau 1999; Knutson 
1997; Nance 1994). Literature tends to differ considerably from the ex- 
pository texts and straightforward literary narratives that students are 
used to reading at lower levels of instruction. As Knutson (1997) notes, 
"the value of prereading work in terms of both comprehension and in- 
terest does not diminish at the advanced level" (p. 54). Bretz and 
Persin (1987) also stress the importance of prereading exercises for in- 
troduction to literature classes. They recommend that teachers of 
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literature develop "prereading exercises through which students are 
trained to guess about unfamiliar items, make relevant inferences, ar- 
ticulate their own knowledge concerning literary and linguistic con- 
ventions, and generally use context in combination with personal 
knowledge" (p. 168). 11 Others have also recommended the use of pre- 
reading exercises in literature classes (e.g., Bretz 1990; Harper 1988; 
Kauffmann 1996; Keller 1997; Mujica 1997). 

Fecteau (1999) stresses the fact that "even students with appar- 
ently strong FL skills are apt to miscomprehend when reading literary 
texts in their L2 because of the greater demands placed on lexical and 
syntactic knowledge" (p. 489). Her study demonstrates that, in addi- 
tion to insufficient lexical and syntactic knowledge, many other fac- 
tors are responsible for learners' inability to comprehend a literary 
text: gaps in cultural and historical background, ignorance of literary 
concepts, and the inability to use textual cues. She reports, "The pre- 
sent findings suggest that certain literary features 12 are not apparent 
to college students in their LI or L2, whether because they lack back- 
ground knowledge or cannot activate it, do not focus on key textual 
cues or perhaps miscomprehend them, or because these elements are 
not equally apparent in all texts" (p. 489). 

Mittman (1999) discusses a model that she has used for a third- 
year German literature course that includes the use of a variety of au- 
thentic reading (including literature), listening, and viewing materials 
whose goals are "increasing students' cultural knowledge, critical read- 
ing skills, and linguistic fluency" (p. 480). A variety of lexical, syntactic, 
and stylistic patterns contained in the readings (excerpts from legal 
documents, poetry, magazine and newspaper articles) is used to help 
develop the students' language skills. She explains that "by directing 
the students' attention directly at the language of a given text, they not 
only gain a sense of empowerment over difficult passages, but also find 
yet another point of access to the fabric of the culture . . . Thus, the lack 
of linguistic systematicity in the texts can, if dealt with consciously, 
itself be a tool to help students overcome their inhibitions and gain a 
sense of their ability as decoders of texts" (p. 485). 

Because most texts written for introductory foreign language lit- 
erature courses have not incorporated many reading strategies exer- 
cises, 13 the responsibility lies with instructors to assess the needs of 
their students and to prepare appropriate exercises. Prereading exer- 
cises can be oral or written but in either case are an effective method 
of incorporating language practice into literature classes while also 
helping learners better to comprehend the text. 

Those of us who teach advanced-level classes must take into ac- 
count the fact that students cannot reach very high levels of proficiency 
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in the standard two-year university program without also spending ex- 
tensive time abroad in the target language country. Even students in 
optimal programs, such as intensive training programs, must have sig- 
nificantly more hours of instruction than students receive in the first 
few years of language study to acquire high levels of proficiency Omag- 
gio Hadley (1993), stresses this fact when discussing the amount of 
time the Foreign Sendee Institute expects its students to take to reach 
various levels of proficiency: 

If it typically takes 720 hours of instruction under the rather ideal con- 
ditions of intensive study at the Foreign Service Institute for an adult 
with high aptitude to become proficient at the Superior level in French 
or Spanish, it is difficult to expect students in a four-year high school 
program or a four-semester college sequence to reach that same level 
of competence after 200 or 300 hours (p. 27). 

Skills development, a mainstay of the lower level language pro- 
gram, has not typically been a major component of foreign language 
literature classes. Several researchers have expressed concern that 
upper-level literature-focus classes do not typically afford students 
many opportunities to practice speaking (e.g., Bernhardt 1995; Bretz 
1990; Esplugasand Landwehr 1996; Friedman 1992; Kauffmann 1996; 
Kramsch 1985; Mujica 1997; Nance 1994; Schofer 1990; Swaffar, 
Arens, and Byrnes 1991). Kramsch (1985), for example, presents “a 
continuing plea for engaging students in the negotiating of meaning in 
spoken and written discourse. The strategies they learn from oral com- 
munication can be put to use for the interpretation, discussion, and 
personal understanding of literary texts within the group interaction 
of the classroom" (p. 364). She contends that “the discourse between 
a literary text and its readers and among readers of the same text can 
serve as the link between communicative language teaching and the 
teaching of literature" (p. 364). 

Mujica (1997) agrees and, pointing to the fact that most students 
who take introduction to literature courses are not fluent in the lan- 
guage, she states that “in order to ensure that the survey course 14 re- 
mains an integral part of the students' language-learning experience, 
instructors need to incorporate strategies for developing speaking as 
well as reading competence. Even when the textbook provides a peda- 
gogical apparatus, it is still up to instructors to integrate oral produc- 
tion into their courses" (p. 211). Others have pointed out the lack of 
attention to “language needs” in introductory literature classes (e.g., 
Graman 1986; James 1996; Schofer 1990; Vogely 1997). James (1996) 
states that "teachers of literature and of literary criticism have to be pre- 
pared to see themselves as teachers of language at the higher levels, and 
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universities have to recognize in their reward structures the investment 
of time that this involves" (p. 26). She further argues that in order to 
teach skills and content successfully at a very high level, you have to 
learn a lot about your students' actual skills, and you have to be pre- 
pared to work intensively with them on improving these skills" (p. 27). 

Writing is one of the skills that would benefit from more intensive 
work. The writing skills of FL students would improve if courses at all 
levels, including those that focus on literature, required students to 
write multiple drafts of their compositions, a practice which composi- 
tion texts, both for English LI and for L2 composition classes, have 
promoted for years. This is called process writing as opposed to prod- 
uct writing , which requires only one draft. Process writing involves 
several steps on the way to the final paper: prewriting exercises, work 
on separate components (e.g., the thesis statement, the introductory 
paragraph, etc.), the use of several drafts, and in some models, the in- 
corporation of peer editing as a component. Kauffmann (1996) asks 
the question: "Why do we have students write a long term paper due 
the last week of the semester, after it is too late to interact with their 
thought processes?" (p. 400). Instead of this approach, she recom- 
mends that process writing be used in literature classes, in part to help 
address the problems that may result from the disparate skills and 
backgrounds of students in the introduction to literature classes (see 
also Mittman 1999). As professors of composition and literature 
classes who have incorporated this approach realize, the various steps 
of process writing — if carried out appropriately — can guide students 
into becoming better writers, and are more effective than simply as- 
signing one-draft compositions. The feedback that students receive in 
the one-draft arrangement is limited to the content and structural 
comments that the instructor gives on each one of these assignments. 
The chances for improved writing would increase if more than one 
draft were allowed so that the intermediary feedback would help guide 
the students into expressing themselves more clearly. 

As for other ways to make writing skills a more central component 
of literature classes, Kramsch (1985) and Cheung (1995) are among 
those who recommend that students in some way reconstruct a text in 
writing exercises in order to help them better understand linguistic 
features such as style, register, syntax, etc. As Kramsch explains it, 
"The very reconstruction of the text by the students makes apparent to 
them better than any analysis by a teacher some of its stylistic fea- 
tures" (p. 363). Kramsch (1985), Cheung (1995), Kauffmann (1996), 
and Esplugas and Landwehr (1996) all provide models. 

While it is true that not all faculty who teach literature em- 
ploy a lecture-only format, when it is the dominant approach, it is 
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unfortunate because the subject matter taught in these courses lends 
itself so readily to the active development of the oral and written skills. 
Clearly, many students in introductory foreign language literature 
classes would benefit from the use of techniques practiced in lower- 
level classes. Their comprehension of the texts would improve from 
the continued use of reading strategies exercises, now applied to liter- 
ature selections, and their language skills would improve if provided 
more opportunities to interact with the text and the teacher, both 
orally and in writing. 



Incorporating Linguistic Analysis 
into Literature Classes 

Foreign language literature classes can also be enriched by incorpo- 
rating discussions of authors' use of particular structures, vocabulary, 
or sociolinguistic features to convey their ideas. Students in these 
classes would benefit from overt analysis of linguistic features used by 
authors in composing their works. According to Cheung (1995): 

Any attempt at literary interpretation must begin with an investiga- 
tion of the grammar of the literary text, its structures and patterns, 
and their interrelationships. These linguistic features are in fact prod- 
ucts of the natural grammar of the language, which needs to be ana- 
lyzed explicitly if the meaning of the text is to be explained in all its 
complexity, not just intuited or described. Comprehension of the text 
is possible only with proper linguistic knowledge (p. 99). 

He further contends that "‘linguistic analysis is a field in which litera- 
ture students need just as much basic training as language students" 
(p. 99). One of the reasons that Cheung encourages students to ana- 
lyze grammatical structures used by authors is because "linguistic 
analysis may be regarded as retracing the creative process of writing. 
Students who participate in this retracing have an opportunity to vi- 
cariously experience the act of writing the text themselves; their un- 
derstanding of its structure, themes, and language is often more 
profound and revealing than what can be achieved in the traditional 
lecture format" (p. 101). 

Vogely (1997) also encourages students in FL literature classes to 
examine linguistic features as they relate to the meaning conveyed in 
the work. She argues that "time can be dedicated to identification and 
function of linguistic elements, such as object nouns and pronouns 
and their antecedents. Attention should be given to the use of verb 
moods and tenses, and how they impact the development of the text" 
(p. 247). 
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At this juncture, it is important to point out what a linguistic anal- 
ysis should not be. Some professors of literature may be concerned 
that the use of literature in an SLA context will focus not on the aes- 
thetic reading itself but on reading as a springboard to a discussion far 
removed from the text. This is a legitimate concern. Indeed, if the class 
discussion becomes a discussion of grammar usage with very little 
impact in the work, it will lose most of its value and, in all likelihood, 
will end up being counterproductive. The guiding principle should be 
to discuss items that play an important role in the conveyance of 
meaning, in particular items where the author seems to have made a 
deliberate choice. 

An example from Spanish will illustrate this point. In Spanish (as 
well as in many other languages, such as Bulgarian, French, Russian, 
etc.), separate verb forms are used to indicate differences in social 
status and differences in degrees of intimacy between interlocutors. 
By the advanced level, most students of Spanish are aware that a 
father would use the tu [you-familiar] forms when talking to his son. 
Consequently, the occurrence of these verb forms in a story containing 
dialog between father and son would not normally be an important 
point of discussion at advanced levels of instruction. But when a devi- 
ation from expected usage occurs, this would be an important linguis- 
tic insight to discuss or have students discover. Juan Rulfo s short story 
“No oyes ladrar los perros” [You Don't Hear the Dogs Barking] pro- 
vides a good example. The story is written primarily in dialog form 
with most of the plot emerging from the conversation between a father 
and his adult son. At the beginning of the story, as the father carries 
his gravely wounded son to a town where he hopes to get him medical 
help, the father addresses his son using the tu verb forms, which is to 
be expected. However, at one point in the story, the father begins using 
the formal usted forms. While reading the story, most third- or fourth- 
year learners probably do not even notice this switch, something that 
would be immediately apparent to most native speakers. But if en- 
couraged to find the place where the more formal language is used, 
students will find it, and if instructed to consider what the father is 
saying at the place where he uses the more formal language, students 
may discover that it is at the point when the father is discussing his 
disappointment with the bad life that his son has lead. If asked to ex- 
plain why he is doing this, the students may realize that it is to show 
a psychological distance: that this is one way to demonstrate linguis- 
tically the distance he feels on an emotional level. 

Linguistic analysis need not be limited to grammatical features of 
the language. It can involve any language usage or language-related 
devices that the author has used to construct the work. Jordan (1999) 
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provides a pragmalinguistic analysis of the role played by dialo ^ e *“ 
literature such as the effect of immediacy that dialogue creates, m ad- 
d tion she shows how the use of dialogue is a linguist, cally more eco- 
SS form of communication than narrative, which ,s especially 
important for the short story because of its short duration (p^ )• 

All the examples discussed previously in the section tit e mg 
Literature in Advanced Grammar and Composition Classes apply for 
Secure classes as well. One additional 
ing linguistic analysis into literature classes will be discussed 



Common Ground for Curricular Development 
and Interdisciplinary Collaborative Research 

How literature should be taught in foreign language programs has 
been a central issue in discussions of curricular changes for the bst 
two decades, as attested by the 

value of incorporating literature instruction a : the earliest ^ 1 t 

language study is as clear as is the need 

literature at all levels in many classrooms. Henning 0^ ad 
a full integration of literature into the curriculum. Through litera 
ture students can develop a full range of linguistic and cognitive skills, 
cu^tura^ knowledge, and sensitivity” (p. 53). As has been 
areas of common concern really unite us. Graman (1986) underscores 
This fact discussing the common ground between teaching language 
and literature and literature theory: 

The point here is that cognitive development, including the critical 
abilities teachers wish to foster, are the same abilities sought by the 
language instructor at all levels of language development. Linguistic 
abilities are needed to express developing ideas. Lin £ uist ' c aad cog 
tive structures in turn provide the bases for further development. 
Therefore, while the language teacher’s primary goal is second n 
guage acquisition, and the literature teacher’s the development of crit- 
ical skills needed for the perception and understanding of literary 
forms and meaning, both rely on the same constructive and cogn iitive 
process, and are therefore accommodating related aspects of the same 
learning entity (p. 178). 

Swaffar (1988) echoes these sentiments, also stressing the common 
ground that should unite our various disciplines: 

Just as literary criticism, L2 reading research in the past decade has 
stressed the society’s or the reader’s meaning options rather than 
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those of the text or of an “informed” professor. We have some things to 
talk about with our colleagues in literature and language studies. In 
view of our shared premises about meaning and the reader role, lan- 
guage departments now have opportunities for coherent program- 
ming and teaching practices between levels: The earlier use of 
authentic texts in the elementary program, the broader definition of 
literature to include cultural and historical readings in elementary as 
well as advanced work, the shared concern for developing metacogm- 
tive interpretive abilities, can result in integrated curriculum plan- 
ning. Our “language” and “content” schism within the department can 
be addressed (p. 141). 

Many, like Swaffar, have identified the need for a clear articulation be- 
tween levels and against the artificial language/literature dichotomy 
(e.g., Barnett 1991; James 1996; Kern 1995; Kramsch 1985; Ruiz- 
Funes 1999; Shook 1996, 1997; Swaffar 1988; Swaffar, Arens, and 
Byrnes 1991). 

One way to help bridge the divide is through collaborative re- 
search in which the authors’ areas of expertise in different fields can 
complement one another’s. One area of investigation discussed above 
involves the examination of the ways authors use linguistic elements 
to convey meaning in their works. As Cheung (1995) contends. Suc- 
cessful reading, therefore, requires not only an ability to identify what 
each linguistic constituent, semantic entity, or grammatical unit, de- 
notes in the immediate textual environment; it also needs a thorough 
understanding of how these constituents contrast with other possible 
choices available in the linguistic code (p. 99). 

An excellent example of Cheung’s point as well as of the benefits of 
interdisciplinary research can be found in the work of Lunn and Al- 
brecht (1997) who argue for the use of examination of "grammar as a 
tool for understanding texts, and against the curricular separation of 
grammar and literature” (p. 227). Lunn and Albrecht combined their 
expertise in linguistics and literature, respectively, to demonstrate how 
Julio Cortazar’s use of language (structure as well as lexicon) in his 
popular short story "Continuidad de los parques” is responsible in 
large part for the meaning that the story conveys. The authors point 
out that although this story is popular in intermediate-level texts be- 
cause of its short length and its "modest” vocabulary, it is not an easy 
story to understand, and students essentially miss the point at the end. 
For that reason, they recommend that the text be presented in terms 
of its preterite/imperfect usage because, when the story is taught as 
an example of . . . how the meanings of preterite and imperfect can 
be manipulated, it is rendered both comprehensible and accessible 
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(p. 232). Their analysis of Cortazars use of aspect (preterite/imperfect) 
"reveals that its aspectual structure is parallel to [the story's] narrative 
structure" (p. 227); they note that "the linguistic structure of the story 
is mimetic to its narrative structure, with the result that the impact of 
the whole is enhanced" (p. 228). Tracing Cortazars use of preterite and 
imperfect, they show how the story can be divided into four parts: they 
note that "what happens in each of the first three parts of the story 
corresponds to distinct and describable uses of verb morphology; i.e., 
the content of the story is mirrored in the verb forms that are used to 
tell it" (p. 230). The fourth part — the last three sentences of the story — 
is marked by the absence of verbs. Lunn and Albrecht explain the lack 
of verbs in the last part as follows: "The morphological categories of 
person and tense have thus been eliminated, with the result that the 
end of the story is literally impersonal and atemporal: the violation of 
reality described in the story is not specific to any person or time" (p. 
230). In addition to the preterite/imperfect analysis, Lunn and Al- 
brecht analyze other grammatical structures in the story and give sev- 
eral examples of exercises that teachers can provide their students to 
help them discover on their own the meaning of the story that is re- 
vealed by a grammatical analysis. This technique has the benefit of 
demonstrating to learners that "all grammatical choices have mean- 
ingful consequences" (p. 232). 

The collaboration of these two researchers has resulted in a type 
of analysis that can benefit FL students, regardless of whether they are 
in a course whose focus is on literature or in one whose focus is on 
grammar. Both types of courses would benefit from such an overlap. 
As Schofer (1990) argues, "efforts should be made to bring language 
and literature teachers together as research teams, as participants in 
nationally sponsored workshops, and on panels at regional and na- 
tional conventions" (p. 333). Collaboration at all levels and across the 
separate fields of language instruction, literature, linguistics, and lan- 
guage pedagogy is valuable, not only for curriculum development, but 
also for gaining an appreciation of each other's fields. 

Conclusion 

This paper joins many others in encouraging a reassessment of the 
way we, as departments and as individuals, teach our various courses, 
and, in particular, a reassessment of how and even whether we teach 
literature. Many teachers and scholars point to the value of literature 
for its affective, cultural, linguistic, and critical thinking value, all of 
which matter at all levels of instruction. Schofer (1990), for example, 
argues that "today language and literature teachers are in a strong 
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position to integrate literature into the core of language teaching, to 
the benefit of both language and literature instruction (p. 326). Works 
of literature not only provide meaningful contexts for presenting an 
practicing grammatical structures in language classes, they also pro- 
vide examples of structures that can be analyzed at more advanced 

levels for the meaning they convey. 

There are many areas of common ground and common interests 

among the diverse disciplines that make up university f° rei gn an- 
guage and second language departments. Many of us are calling tor an 
end to the artificial divisions that have developed over the years. In her 
provocative article of a decade ago, titled "Language and Literature: 
False Dichotomies, Real Allies," Maiva Barnett (1991) gave a clarion 
call for parity among language, literature, and cultural studies (p. ). 
She argued that "as professionals specializing in different aspects of 
language, culture, and literature study, we must talk to one another, ar- 
ticulating our programs not only in individual departments but a so 
across institutions, from the earliest language study to the most ad- 
vanced literary pursuits" (p. 10). If we can retreat from the domains 
that have developed over recent decades and incorporate relevant ele- 
ments from one another’s content areas, approaches, and research, the 
artificial separation that has developed between language and litera- 
ture courses can be diminished and we, as well as our students, will be 
the beneficiaries. 



Notes 



1. 

2 . 
3. 



4. 



The terms foreign language (FL) and second language (L2) are used in- 
terchangeably in this article. 

"Authentic" texts are defined as those that were written for native 
speakers. 

Two noteworthy exceptions are: (a) the first-year college French text- 
book, Paroles, by Magnan, Ozzello, Martin-Berg, and Berg (1999); and (b) 
the first-year college Spanish textbook, Dicho y hecho, by Dawson and 
Dawson (2001). Both texts include prereading exercises to help students 
better understand the literary works. 

Sor Juana Infe de la Cruz (1648-1695) was a Mexican nun whose poetry, 
including the poem treated here, is commonly presented in introduction 
to literature courses. This poem criticizes men for their contradictory be- 
havior' on the one hand, for encouraging woman into bad behavior and 
then attacking them afterwards for doing precisely what they had en- 
couraged them to do and, on the other hand, also for criticizing the 
women who do not comply. The poem is widely available; one source is 
an anthology by Garganigo, De Costa, Heller, Luiselli, Sabat de Rivers, 
and Sklodowska (1997). 
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5. Because this is poetry and not prose, the issue of poetic license must ^also 

be considered. Indeed, it may not have been the poets intent to suggest 
by her use of adjective placement that the poem was a J dress *"« * ® s “£ 
group of men rather than all men. Sor Juana may have placed the 
adjective after the noun here for other reasons. For sample, by begin- 
ning the poem with a noun rather than with an adjective m e 

poem's beginning more powerful; in addition, the first word being 
hombre focuses the reader’s attention on men, not on the attribute. Nev- 
ertheless, because the adjective was postposed, it allows the p y 

that this poem’s criticism is directed at a particular group o men an no 
at men in general. 

6. Stockwell, Bowen, and Martin (1965) use the term “relative informative- 
ness" for this characteristic (1965, p. 89). 

7. Others see the value of using literature in linguistics classes. For exam- 
ple, Alvarez (2000) advocates using excerpts from literary texts to teach 
or present examples of linguistic variation. She suggests the use of novels 
to examine the ways authors display differences in dialect, register, pro- 
nunciation, and other linguistic variation. 

8. El prdximo paso by Barbara Mujica (1996) is another advanced Spanish 
grammar and composition text that contains literature (one story per 
chapter). Although the analysis exercises that accompany t e i ra ur 
selections in this text do occasionally ask questions that involve the 
grammar focus of the chapter, they generally do not. 

9 This type of analysis could supplement intermediate-level language 
courses as well as advanced-level courses in applied linguistics or 
literature. 

10. It has been suggested that incorporating methods such as those dis- 
cussed here into literature classes may help to retain students in 
guage programs (e.g., Bretz and Persin 1987). 

11 Bretz and Persin (1987) describe a model for a teacher preparation 
course that was designed to train FL instructors to make literature more 
accessible to their students. Their focus was to train teachers so that hey 
could use various approaches to literature "to involve students actively in 
the interpretation and enjoyment of literary texts, and by ex ension to 
help students to perceive literature’s place within a larger cultural con- 

text" (p. 167). 

12. Some of the "certain literary features discussed by Fecteau (1999) are 
tone, author's aim, and narrative structuxe. 

13. Mujica (1997) states: "Most Spanish anthologies now offer an up-to-date 
selection of authors, as well as a variety of pedagogical aids (p. 21 h 
However, in the recent anthologies 1 have examined, 1 have not found 
there to be many pedagogical aids; those included are not very elaborat . 

14. Mujica uses the term "survey course" as follows: “The survey is usually 
the first literature course that undergraduates take (P- 211 ). 
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